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Mur Competitions. 


Tue offer of a prize for the best Concluding 
Voluntary set a good many minds to work, and 
almost all the compositions sent in are of far more 
than average merit. From the bulk, pieces signed 
“O Hills, O Vales,” “ Austria,” “La Pérouse,” 
“Con Moto,” and “ Overture” were selected as 
being the best ; and finally the prize was awarded 
to the first named, the composer being 


Mr. Frank N. ABERNETHY, Mus. Bac. Oxon, F.C.O., 
7, Fairmont Roan, 
Brixton Hit, S.W., 


to whom a cheque has been sent. The prize com- 
position will appear in Zhe Organis?’s Magazine of 
Voluntaries for September. 


THE NEXT COMPETITION, 


We offer a prize of One Guinea for the best, 
and Half a Guinea for the second best, Christmas 
Carol. 

The following are the conditions :— 

1. Compositions must be sent to our office not 
later than September rst, 1893. 





2. Each composition must be marked with a 
nom de plume, and must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the name and address of the 
composer, 

3. The words must not be copyright. We intend 
to publish the carols in our November issue. 

4. The successful compositions shall become our 
copyright on payment of the prizes. 

5. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned 
if stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that 
purpose. 

6. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no composition of 
sufficient merit. 

7. Our decision in all matters relating to the 
competition shall be final. 

TueEre has been some unpleasantness in the Free 
Church of Scotland over musical matters. One of 
its ministers declares he “ must fight against errors 
that have crept into the church service since the 
time of the Apostles,” and especially “ against such 
things as organs and human hymns” ; and he has 
withdrawn from the body. This is the old story ; 
but, happily, our Scotch friends, as a whole, are 
ignoring their old prejudices, and are now beginning 
to see the necessity of having bright musical 
services, 


Orcanists occasionally have exciting times with 
clergymen and ministers. Lately we met an 
organist who, we imagine, has had a unique ex- 
perience in this direction. His pastor wanted to 
have a certain service of song performed at a 
“Flower Service,” but the musician suggested 
something else, which he thought better. There- 
upon the cleric intimated that unless he at once 
fell in with his views he would thrash him. The 
organist very wisely did not give him the chance, 
for he immediately severed his connection with 
the church, 


Our friend the Rev. J. Hunt Cooke, the editor 
of The Baptist Magazine, has an interesting article 
in the July issue of that periodical on “ Wedded | 
Hymns and Tunes.” With much that he says we 
heartily agree ; but we differ from him on some 
of his points, We think it is a mistake to sing 
for ever the old-fashioned tunes to certain hymns 
simply because they are familiar and popular. 
Mr. Cooke would apparently retain an old tune, 
although he admits it may be a poor one, rather 
than introduce a new and better one. If this 
policy had always been adopted, we should not 
have many of the well-known and excellent tunes 
universally sung in our churches to-day. For in- 
stance, “Rock of Ages, cleft for me” has not 
always been sung to Aja/on; nor has Heber’s 
hymn “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty” 
always been set to Nicea. 


Mr. Cooke “goes for” us in the course of his 
article. Let us quote him: “Some years ago a 
beautiful Greek air was introduced. A hymn, ‘I 
think when I read,’ was written to fit it; anda 
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great favourite it deservedly became. Yet recently 
a notice appeared in a musical journal of the offer 
of a prize for a new tune for that very hymn!” 
It was this journal that was guilty of that serious 
offence, and the offer brought us many tunes, most 
of them far better than the “ beautiful Greek air.” 
Out of these Dr. E. J. Hopkins—no mean judge— 
selected one, /Zuddleston, as the best, and declared 


it to be very good; and Mr, Cooke may be in- | 


terested to know that that tune now appears in 


several tune-books, and in many places has happily | 


replaced the exceedingly weak tune formerly sung 
to the popular hymn. 


WE regret to hear of the death of the Rev. J. T. 


Lozells Chapel, Birmingham. Mr. Feaston was an 
enthusiast about congregational singing, and, largely 
owing to his efforts, the singing at his church was 
brought to a very high standard. 


Tuurspay, November 2nd, has been fixed as the 


date for the repetition of the recent Crystal Palace | 


Nonconformist Choir Union programme at Exeter 
Hall. Will choirs willing to take part kindly com- 
municate with us ? 


Tue Prize Harvest Anthem by Mr. W. Henry 


price 14d. Choirs wanting something fresh for 


find this anthem very suitable. 


A Fact.—Just before a rehearsal of an amateur 
orchestra in North London, a gentleman—a tenor 
trombone player—applied to the conductor for 
membership. From his tall talk, and especially 
from the magnificence of his instrument, the con- 
ductor thought he had got a great acquisition to his 
forces, but he wished to hear him take part in the 
rehearsal before giving a decision. In one piece 
there were several bars marked //, but the tenor 
trombone was playing loudly. The conductor 
pulled the band up sharply, and not wishing to be 


personal, simply remarked that the. passage was | 


marked ff, and should be so played. A second 
attempt was made, with a similar response from 
the trombone. There was no help for it, so the 
conductor had to say that the tenor trombone 
player was playing very loudly, though the passage 
was marked fp. That individual replied, “ Yes, 
it’s marked ff, and I am playing ‘ pretty powerful,’ 
ain’t 1?” The members of the orchestra roared, 
and the tenor trombone disappeared for ever. 


Accorpinc to Zhe Westminster Gazette, it was 
to Mr. Mackinlay, whose death will have caused 
regret to every friend and admirer of his distin- 
guished wife, Madame Antoinette Sterling, that we 


owe the writing of “The Lost Chord.” A musician | 


and earnest student of poetry himself, Mr. Mackinlay | ever they attempt to sing, 


| was in the habit of suggesting to his wife the songs 


she should sing. One day he happened to read 


| the now famous poem, and showed it to his wife, 


saying, “If this were only set to appropriate music, 
what a fine song it would make for you!” Madame 
Sterling was so delighted with the words that she 
sent them to Sir Arthur Sullivan, asking if he cared 
to write a score for them. ‘The Better Land” 
and ‘‘ Sunshine and Rain” came to be written in 
much the same way. 


A Crong Fodea. 


| CHoIRS often make grave mistakes in attempting to 


. . oe | sing with expression, one of which we beg leave to 
Feaston, so well known as a former minister of | 8 beac Mone 


point out. 

A coin, if placed near enough to the eye, will shut 
out a sight of the sun. So singers, by seizing upon 
a single word and trying to give expression to that, 
may not only lose sight of, but go entirely contrary to, 
the prevailing sentiment of the stanza or hymn they 
are singing. 

Some years ago we heard a choir sing in this way 
the following line :— 

“And tempests cease to roar.” 


The word “‘tempests” was sung with tremendous force. 


| Upon the word “ cease ” they dwindled to a pianissimo, 


| and “roar” was given with a tornado of power. It 
Maxfield, Mus. Bac., “‘ Because the Lord my God,” | s P 
is now on sale, and may be had at 44, Fleet Street, | 


requires little reflection to perceive the absurdity 
of this rendering, and to see that such words as 


: ce 3 -;, | “tempests,” “roar,” etc., are not always to be sung 
the approaching harvest thanksgiving services will | _— } ‘ y 


loud. Nor are such words as ‘‘faint,” ‘dying,’ 
“cease,” “sleep,” etc., always to be sung soft, but the 


singer is to consider in what connection such words 


occur, and aim to give expression to the prevailing 


| emotion or sentiment of the hymn. Take, for example, 


the following :— 


“The Lord my pastures shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd’s care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye. 
My noonday walks He shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 


‘ When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
And on the thirsty mount I pant, 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wandering steps He leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscapes flow.” 


What is the prevailing sentiment of this hymn ? 
Evidently that of a calm but firm and cheerful trust in 


| God. And yet not long ago we heard a choir, which is 


usually guided by more than ordinary good taste, in 


' singing the second stanza, faz? ‘‘in the sultry glebe,” 


pant “on the thirsty mountain,’ and drag out with 
sickly lassitude the line “ My weary, wandering steps 
He leads.” 

The bare mention of such violations of good taste 
will, we trust, be sufficient to guard our readers against 
their repetition, and lead them to study and try to give 
proper expression to the prevailing sentiment of what- 
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Passing Motes. 

THE musical service at the North Finchley Baptist 
Church is improving rapidly, largely owing to the intro- 
duction of the new organ. There is an evident feeling 
amongst the congregation that they must keep up to 
thetimes. Fortunately their esteemed pastor, the Rev. 
A. B. Middleditch, is a modern man, and leads them 
in the right direction. 
gregation join heartily, is bright and expressive. The 
choir is excellent, and is carefully trained by Mr. 
Williamson, the capable choirmaster. Mr. Donald 
Macgregor, though only a young organist, accompanies 
with considerable taste, and promises to become a 
first-rate player. Altogether the cause is one of the 
most flourishing in the London district of Baptist 
churches. 


HIGH BARNET Congregationalists may be congratu- 
lated and complimented upon having accomplished 
great things of late. A handsome new church and 
buildings now adorn the town. The Rev. J. Matthews, 
surrounded by a loving people, is doing a most useful 
work; his preaching is eloquent, forcible, and cer- 
tainly interesting. The singing is sweet and tasteful, 
but not very vigorous. A new organ—which, we pre- 
sume, is contemplated—will greatly help the Service 
of Praise. The present instrument—which, we under- 
stand, was once a barrel organ—is very wheezy. A 
change of organist has recently taken place. 


bright. 


THE monthly ‘Open Service” at East Finchley 
Congregational Church is now an established and 


popular institution. Attending the July service on a 


very fine and warm Sunday evening, we were surprised | 
Mr. Barron made “Rizpah” | 


to find the church full. 
the subject of his discourse, and Mr. Blandford had 
arranged a bright musical service. The people sang 
heartily, and many even joined in the anthem, ‘ The 
radiant morn.” Not the least attractive part of the 
service was Mr. Alexander Tucker’s solo-singing. 
In “ Behold, I stand at the door” and “ Knocking,” he 
touched many hearts by his tender and pathetic ren- 
dering. We have heard Mr. Sankey and other “ singing 
pilgrims,” but Mr. Tucker has a finer voice, and puts 


more religious feeling into his singing, and certainly | 


shows much more refinement of style than any of 
these gentlemen. As a singer of the Gospel, Mr. 
Tucker possesses unusual powers, and ought to be 
in great demand in our churches. 


Tue choir at Christchurch Congregational, Enfield, | 
Under | 


is without doubt an exceptionally good one. 
the direction of the esteemed precentor, Mr. Frederick 
G. Fitch, the singing is worthy of the highest apprecia- 
tion. The choir is composed entirely of male voices, 
and much time is devoted to the drilling of the boys, 
with the result that their voices are of excellent tone 
and quality. The attendance of all the members is, 
we understand, very regular—a feature which cannot 
be too highly recognised. On a recent Sunday evening 
a short selection of sacred music was rendered after the 
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service, which was somewhat shortened for the occasion. 
There was a large congregation, and they stayed to 
listen to a programme containing several well-known 
items of music especially helpful in exciting a spirit of 
reverent worship. In the service proper was rendered 
in a most efficient manner Woodward's well-known 
anthem “ The radiant morn”; then after an impressive 


| sermon by the pastor, the Rev. H. Storer Toms, the 
The singing, in which the con- | 


supplemental musical selection proceeded as follows: 
“O gladsome light” (from Golden Legend, Sullivan) ; 
recit. and air, “Ye people, rend your’ hearts,” and “ If 
with all your hearts” (from £/ijah, Mendelssohn), 
Mr. A. A. Wager; ‘Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem” 
(Rev. E. V. Hall); hymn, “Sun of my soul,” tune, 
Abends; ‘The Sevenfold Amen” (Stainer) ; and organ 
voluntary, ‘‘ Postlude in D” (Henry Smart), played by 
the organist, Mr. Bernard Fison, A.R.A.M., A.C.O. 
The singing throughout was of a high order; both 
the idea and the execution deserved the appreciation 
which they evidently received, and the result must be 
highly gratifying to all concerned, especially to the 
precentor, who spares not time or money in his exem- 
plary endeavours to place the musical part of the 
services on a much higher level than is usually observed. 
We congratulate him on the success attained, and trust 
he may be spared many years to further develop the 
good ideas he has in store for making use of such good 
music to attract wayfarers within the Church's fold. 


CLEVER MusIcAL RuymeEs.—The following musical 
terms, defined in rhyme, contain much information in a 
very concise manner :— 


Accelerando—In speed, increasing measure. 
Ad Libitum—Sing at discretion’s pleasure. 
Adagio—Expressive, soft, and slow. 
Affetuso—Let tenderness and pathos flow. 
Allegro—Now fingers fly and words run fast. 
Allegretto—Not quite so rapid as the last. 
Andante—Sott and slow the movement goes. 
A Tempo—Mark the music as it flows, 
Brilliante—With great spirit and with might. 
Con Expressione—In excessive movement right. 
Crescendo—F¥rom soft to loud the music swells. 
Da Capo— Return,” this sign the player tells, 
Decrescendo—From loud to soft the music falls. 
Forte—To action loud the signal calls. 
Fortissimo—Louder, louder, raise the song. 
F. F. F.—Louder yet and very strong. 
Legato—Glide soft and close when this you see. 
Maggiore—Signifies the major key, 
Mezzo Forte—A little louder, but not too strong. 
Mezzo Piano—A little soft ; too soft is wrong. 
Mezzo Voce—Subdued and in a quiet tone, 
Moderato—Little quickness here is shown. 
Piano—Solt and low, with gentleness. 
Pianissimo—Softer, with sweet tenderness. 
Prestissimo—Quick and quicker fly your fingers, 
Staccato—Sharp.and pointed, nothing lingers. 
Unison—Sing together in one voice. 

And in music all rejoice. 
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great favourite it deservedly became. Yet recently 


a notice appeared in a musical journal of the offer | 


of a prize for a new tune for that very hymn!” 
It was this journal that was guilty of that serious 
offence, and the offer brought us many tunes, most 
of them far better than the “ beautiful Greek air.” 
Out of these Dr. E. J. Hopkins—no mean judge— 
selected one, /7uddleston, as the best, and declared 


it to be very good; and Mr. Cooke may be in- | 


terested to know that that tune now appears in 
several tune-books, and in many places has happily 


replaced the exceedingly weak tune formerly sung | 


to the popular hymn, 


WE regret to hear of the death of the Rev. J. T. 


Lozells Chapel, Birmingham. Mr. Feaston was an 


enthusiast about congregational singing, and, largely | 


owing to his efforts, the singing at his church was 
brought to a very high standard. 


Tuurspay, November 2nd, has been fixed as the | 
date for the repetition of the recent Crystal Palace | 


Nonconformist Choir Union programme at Exeter 
Hall. Will choirs willing to take part kindly com- 
municate with us ? 


Tue Prize Harvest Anthem by Mr. W. Henry 


Maxfield, Mus. Bac., ‘ Because the Lord my God,” | 
is now on sale, and may be had at 44, Fleet Street, | 
Choirs wanting something fresh for | 


price 13d. 
the approaching harvest thanksgiving services will 
find this anthem very suitable. 


A Fact.—Just before a rehearsal of an amateur 
orchestra in North London, a gentleman—a tenor 
trombone player—applied to the conductor for 
membership. From his tall talk, and especially 
from the magnificence of his instrument, the con- 
ductor thought he had got a great acquisition to his 
forces, but he wished to hear him take part in the 
rehearsal before giving a decision. In one piece 
there were several bars marked //, but the tenor 
trombone was playing loudly. The conductor 
pulled the band up sharply, and not wishing to be 


personal, simply remarked that the passage was | 


marked ff, and should be so played. A second 
attempt was made, with a similar response from 
the trombone. There was no help for it, so the 
conductor had to say that the tenor trombone 
player was playing very loudly, though the passage 


was marked fp. That individual replied, “ Yes, | 


it’s marked ff, and I am playing ‘ pretty powerful,’ 
ain’t 1?” The members of the orchestra roared, 
and the tenor trombone disappeared for ever. 


Accorpinc to The Westminster Gazette, it was 
to Mr. Mackinlay, whose death will have caused 
regret to every friend and admirer of his distin- 
guished wife, Madame Antoinette Sterling, that we 
owe the writing of “The Lost Chord.” A musician 


and earnest student of poetry himself, Mr. Mackinlay | 


| was in the habit of suggesting to his wife the songs 


she should sing. One day he happened to read 
the now famous poem, and showed it to his wife, 
saying, “If this were only set to appropriate music, 
what a fine song it would make for you!” Madame 
Sterling was so delighted with the words that she 
sent them to Sir Arthur Sullivan, asking if he cared 
to write a score for them. ‘The Better Land” 
and ‘‘Sunshine and Rai” came to be written in 
much the same way. 


Q Trong Jovea. 


| Cuorrs often make grave mistakes in attempting to 


. . oe | sing with expression, one of which we beg leave to 
Feaston, so well known as a former minister of | 8 aiee ys 8 


point out. 

A coin, if placed near enough to the eye, will shut 
out a sight of the sun. So singers, by seizing upon 
a single word and trying to give expression to that, 
may not only lose sight of, but go entirely contrary to, 
the prevailing sentiment of the stanza or hymn they 
are singing. 

Some years ago we heard a choir sing in this way 
the following line :— 

“And tempests cease to roar.” 


The word ‘“‘tempests” was sung with tremendous force. 
p g 


| Upon the word “ cease ” they dwindled to a pianissimo, 


and “roar” was given with a tornado of power. It 
requires little reflection to perceive the absurdity 
of this rendering, and to see that such words as 
‘“tempests,” “roar,” etc., are not always to be sung 
loud. Nor are such words as ‘‘faint,” ‘dying,’ 


_ “cease,” “sleep,” etc., always to be sung soft, but the 


singer is to consider in what connection such words 
occur, and aim to give expression to the prevailing 
emotion or sentiment of the hymn. Take, for example, 
the following :— 
“The Lord my pastures shall prepare, 

And feed me with a shepherd’s care ; 

His presence shall my wants supply, 

And guard me with a watchful eye. 

My noonday walks He shall attend, 

And all my midnight hours defend. 


“ When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
And on the thirsty mount I pant, 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wandering steps He leads, 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscapes flow.” 


What is the prevailing sentiment of this hymn ? 
Evidently that of a calm but firm and cheerful trust in 
God. And yet not long ago we heard a choir, which is 
usually guided by more than ordinary good taste, in 
singing the second stanza, fazw¢‘‘in the sultry glebe,” 
pant “on the thirsty mountain,” and drag out with 
sickly lassitude the line ‘“ My weary, wandering steps 
He leads.” 

The bare mention of such violations of good taste 
will, we trust, be sufficient to guard our readers against 
their repetition, and lead them to study and try to give 
proper expression to the prevailing sentiment of what- 
ever they attempt to sing. 
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Passing Motes. 

THE musical service at the North Finchley Baptist 
Church is improving rapidly, largely owing to the intro- 
duction of the new organ. There is an evident feeling 
amongst the congregation that they must keep up to 
thetimes. Fortunately their esteemed pastor, the Rev. 
A. B. Middleditch, is a modern man, and leads them 
in the right direction. The singing, in which the con- 
gregation join heartily, is bright and expressive. The 
choir is excellent, and is carefully trained by Mr. 
Williamson, the capable choirmaster. Mr. Donald 
Macgregor, though only a young organist, accompanies 
with considerable taste, and promises to become a 
first-rate player. Altogether the cause is one of the 
most flourishing in the London district of Baptist 
churches. 


HIGH BARNET Congregationalists may be congratu- 
lated and complimented upon having accomplished 
great things of late. A handsome new church and 
buildings now adorn the town. The Rev. J. Matthews, 
surrounded by a loving people, is doing a most useful 
work; his preaching is eloquent, forcible, and cer- 
tainly interesting. The singing is sweet and tasteful, 
but not very vigorous. A new organ—which, we pre- 
sume, is contemplated—will greatly help the Service 
of Praise. The present instrument—which, we under- 
stand, was once a barrel organ—is very wheezy. A 
change of organist has recently taken place. The 
future of this church is, in every respect, decidedly 
bright. 


THE monthly “Open Service” at East Finchley 
Congregational Church is now an established and 
popular institution. Attending the July service on a 
very fine and warm Sunday evening, we were surprised 
to find the church full. 
the subject of his discourse, and Mr. Blandford had 
arranged a bright musical service. The people sang 
heartily, and many even joined in the anthem, ‘ The 
radiant morn.” Not the least attractive part of the 
service was Mr. Alexander Tucker's  solo-singing. 
In “ Behold, I stand at the door” and “ Knocking,” he 
touched many hearts by his tender and pathetic ren- 
dering. We have heard Mr. Sankey and other “singing 
pilgrims,” but Mr. Tucker has a finer voice, and puts 


more religious feeling into his singing, and certainly | 


shows much more refinement of style than any of 
these gentlemen. As a singer of the Gospel, Mr. 
Tucker possesses unusual powers, and ought to be 
in great demand in our churches. 


THE choir at Christchurch Congregational, Enfield, 
is without doubt an exceptionally good one. Under 


the direction of the esteemed precentor, Mr. Frederick | 


G. Fitch, the singing is worthy of the highest apprecia- 
tion. The choir is composed entirely of male voices, 
and much time is devoted to the drilling of the boys, 
with the result that their voices are of excellent tone 
and quality. The attendance of all the members is, 
we understand, very regular—a feature which cannot 


be too highly recognised. On a recent Sunday evening | 


a short selection of sacred music was rendered after the 
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service, which was somewhat shortened for the occasion. 
There was a large congregation, and they stayed to 
listen to a programme containing several well-known 
items of music especially helpful in exciting a spirit of 
reverent worship. In the service proper was rendered 
in a most efficient manner Woodward's well-known 
anthem “ The radiant morn”; then after an impressive 
sermon by the pastor, the Rev. H. Storer Toms, the 
supplemental musical selection proceeded as follows: 
“O gladsome light” (from Golden Legend, Sullivan) ; 
recit. and air, ‘Ye people, rend your hearts,” and “ If 
with all your hearts” (from £/ijah, Mendelssohn), 
Mr. A. A. Wager; ‘Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem” 
(Rev. E. V. Hall); hymn, “Sun of my soul,” tune, 
Abends; ‘The Sevenfold Amen” (Stainer) ; and organ 
voluntary, ‘‘ Postlude in D” (Henry Smart), played by 
the organist, Mr. Bernard Fison, A.R.A.M., A.C.O. 
The singing throughout was of a high order; both 
the idea and the execution deserved the appreciation 
which they evidently received, and the result must be 
highly gratifying to all concerned, especially to the 
precentor, who spares not time or money in his exem- 
plary endeavours to place the musical part of the 
services on a much higher level than is usually observed. 
We congratulate him on the success attained, and trust 
he may be spared many years to further develop the 
good ideas he has in store for making use of such good 
music to attract wayfarers within the Church’s fold. 


CLEVER MUSICAL RHYMES.—The following musical 
terms, defined in rhyme, contain much information in a 
very concise manner :— 


Accelerando—In speed, increasing measure, 
Ad Libitum—Sing at discretion’s pleasure. 
Adagio—Expressive, soft, and slow. 
Affetuso—Let tenderness and pathos flow. 
Allegro—Now fingers fly and words run fast. 
Allegretto—Not quite so rapid as the last. 
Andante—Soft and slow the movement goes. 
A Tempo—Mark the music as it flows, 
Brilliante—With great spirit and with might. 
Con Expressione—In excessive movement right. 
Crescendo—¥ rom soft to loud the music swells. 
Da Capo— Return,” this sign the player tells, 
Decrescendo—From loud to soft the music falls. 
Forte—To action loud the signal calls. 
Fortissimo—Louder, louder, raise the song. 
F. F. F.—Louder yet and very strong. 
Legato—Glide soft and close when this you see. 
Maggiore—Signities the major key, 
Mezzo Forte—A little louder, but not too strong. 
Mezzo Piano—A little soft ; too soft is wrong. 
Mezzo Voce—Subdued and in a quiet tone, 
Moderato—Little quickness here is shown. 
Piano—Solt and low, with gentleness. 
Pianissimo—Softer, with sweet tenderness. 
Prestissimo—Quick and quicker fly your fingers, 
Staccato—Sharp.and pointed, nothing lingers, 
Unison—Sing together in one voice. 

And in music all rejoice. 
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opened for public worship amid scenes of very 
great rejoicing. The new home brought hundreds 
of fresh faces and willing workers, and now a 
grand work is being carried on which influences 
the whole district. 

The cost of site and structure amounted to 
£11,000. The design is in the Early Decorated 
Gothic style of architecture. It is faced externally 
with Kentish rag stone in drop-course work, with 
dressings of Bath stone, and is lined internally 
with Farleigh Down ashlar. The columns sup- 
porting the clerestory are of polished Aberdeen 
granite, with richly carved capitals, The roof is 
panelled and moulded in pitch pine ; pews, etc., are 
of the same material. Some very fine carved stone- 
Seats are pro- 


| _ vided for eight hundred, but there are no galleries. 
| The windows are glazed in ornamental tinted 


Music at Emmanuel Congregational 
Church, Dulwich. 


Tre choir of this church has recently become | 
known to fame through its success in winning the | 


prize at the recent Nonconformist Choir Union 
Festival at the Crystal Palace. On that occasion 


we were greatly impressed by their highly efficient | 


work, and forthwith resolved to take an early 
opportunity of making a call upon them at home, 
that we might learn more of the band of singers 
who had attained such honourable distinction. 
Sunday morning, the 2nd ult., was the time 
chosen for our journey to Dulwich; and glad 
enough we were to get away from the sun’s heat 
and enter the cool atmosphere of the handsome 
new edifice situated at the Lordship Lane end 
of Barry Road. Altogether the visit was a most 
enjoyable one, and the information kindly given us 
well merits the publicity which it is our pleasure 
to make in these columns. 
The story runs thus. 


ago the Rev. A. Averell Ramsey came to minister | 


to a small flock of worshippers assembling in an 
iron chapel. His energy and spiritual power soon 
attracted many followers, and the iron chapel was 
enlarged in consequence. The singing was led 
by very few at first; but through the ability and 
earnestness of Mr. James W. Lewis, who presided 
at the harmonium, a substantial choir gradually 
sprang up, and an organ was secured. At length 
influential aid came to the minister, who had now 
become popular in the neighbourhood, with the 
result that in June 1891 the present building was 


Some five or six years | 


' tion. 


glass of various geometric designs. The heating 
and ventilating are on the hydro-caloric principle, 
which means that there is a constant influx of 
fresh air without draught. The acoustics of the 
building are perfect, resonance without echo being 


| happily secured. 


The organ is placed in a recess at the left side 
of the chancel. The instrument is but a small one, 
and was removed from the ironchapel. It is quite 
out of harmony with the beauty of its surround- 
ings; and this doubtless accounts for the long 
curtain which hides the greater part of it. Most 
sincerely do we hope that funds will soon be forth- 
coming to provide one worthy of the place, and 
still more worthy of such an ardent worker as the 
subject of our portrait, Mr. James W. Lewis. To 
this gentleman is due praise of no mean order, 
for the excellence of the musical service has been 
brought about mainly through his zeal and devo- 
When he took up the work there were eight 
choir members ; now there are fifty-eight, with an 
average attendance of forty. 

Mr. Lewis’ experience of church music com- 
menced when he entered a suburban church choir 
at five years of age. After eight years his voice 
gave way, and he then studied the organ and 
theory, principally at Trinity College. His first 
appointment (at seventeen years of age) was at Dul- 
wich Grove Congregational Church. From thence 
he went as assistant to several churches, amongst 
them St. Vedast, Foster Lane, and St. George’s 
Chapel, Mayfair. After this he took his present 
appointment, which is an exceedingly happy one ; 
the minister, choir, and himself being on the best 


_ of terms, and firmly united with a desire to do all 


in their power to render the best music possible 
as an aid to worship, and also to promote a taste 
for the improvement of music generally in their 
neighbourhood. A cutting from Zhe Church Manual 
shows how much Mr. Lewis’ efforts are appreciated. 
The writer says: “ Under the direction of our 
esteemed organist, considerable progress has been 


| made towards higher culture in the musical part of 


' shipping assembly. 


our worship ; and his efforts in this direction have 
been manifestly appreciated by the congregation. 
Our service of praise is bright, intelligent, devo- 
tional, and very generally joined in by the wor- 
The weekly meetings for 
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rehearsal are open to all, and by attending these | Commandments. 


meetings our friends would become better ac- 
quainted with the beautiful tunes and anthems to 
be found in the hymnal; and the singing would 
then be, more than hitherto, what it is intended 
to be—congregational.” 

Mr. Lewis acknowledges very cordially much 
valuable assistance from the choir secretary, Mr. 
Traylen, and the librarian, Mr. Haggerty. There 
are four superintendents besides, who look after 
the attendances and supply the places of absent 
members. 

The choir is entirely voluntary, and is divided as 
follows : Twenty-one sopranos, eleven contraltos, 
eleven tenors, and fifteen basses. Oratorios and 
special musical services are often given in the 
church, and secular 
concerts, with canta- | 
tas, in the school- 
room, usually with 
orchestral accom- 
paniments. Choir 
practices take place 
on Friday evenings, 
and often after the 
Thursday _— evening 
service. A pianoforte 
is used when neces- 
sary; but Mr. Lewis 
says he finds unac 
companied rehearsals 
produce the best re- 
sults. 

A special vestry is 
set apart for the use 
of the choir, wherein 
all assemble before 
the service com- 
mences. At the be- 
ginning of the volun- 
tary they enter the 
sanctuary in an or- 
derly manner, and 
take their seats on 
each side of the 
chancel, wherein is 








| well-drilled choir 


| panied verses. 


The small organ gives Mr. Lewis 
little chance of making any great effects in the 
J portions of the hymns. However, the tone of 
the instrument is good, as far as it goes, and it was 
handled with pleasing effect by the player. The 
is quite able to lead, even 
without an organ, as evinced in several unaccom- 
The congregation seemed to sing 
pretty freely ; still we felt that a fine organ would 
have drawn forth a much greater body of tone 


| altogether, and also have brightened up the singing 


generally. Perhaps Mr. Lewis could introduce a 

few instruments as an aid in this direction. If, as 

we understand, there are several friends able thus 

to help, why not call them in, and let them 

“praise the Lord on stringed instruments and 
pipe,” and with 
trumpets and sound 
of cornet make a 
joyful noise unto the 
Rock of our salva- 
tion ? 

A short prayer, fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s 
Prayer(recited),came 
next, and then chant 
No. 123, “ Trust in 
the Lord with all 
thine heart” (Marsh), 
the singing of which 
may be described as 
faultless. No better 
chanting is possible 
than we listened to 
at Emmanuel Church. 
It was what it should 
be—musical reading. 
Evidently Mr. Lewis 
is alive to the impor- 
tance of this branch 
of worship music. 

Owing to it being 
Communion Sunday, 

_ the anthem was a 
very short one, by 
Kinross, “O wisdom 
which camest” (No, 








accommodation | for 
forty-five choristers. 

The whole com- 
munity seem intensely gratified by the success of 
the choir at the Palace Festival. The prize banner 
was exhibited in the chancel during the services 
on the following Sunday, when the pastor remarked 
that he hoped none of the congregation would think 
they were becoming ritualistic in thus showing 
such pride of their choir. 

The spacious building contained a good assembly 
at the service we were privileged to attend. 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, DULWICH. 


Seated in the centre of the church, and with a | 
copy of “The Congregational Church .Hymnal” | 


(with music) kindly provided for us, we were well 
able to follow the whole course of the service. 
Just a few quiet strains from the organ, and 


55). The rendering 
was satisfactory, 
though we could have done with a little more 
contralto and tenor to balance the other voices, 
which were excellent. Some absentees occasioned 
the scarcity of the middle voices, we were told. 
Other hymns during the service were No. 184, 
“ Join all the glorious names” (tune, Croft's 148th), 
and No. 186, “ Rest of the weary, Joy of the sad.” 
The expression in the latter showed that the choir 
had studied well the sentiment of the hymn, 

The pastor’s voice is full-toned, and his utterances 
are fervent and soulful. His sermonette to children 
was on “A single eye ”—‘‘ The lamp of thy body 


_ is thine eye ” (Luke xi. 34) ; and this was followed 


then Mr. Ramsey pronounced a few invocatory | 


sentences before announcing the first hymn, No. 68, 
‘‘ Jesus, Thou everlasting King,” sung to the tune 





by a discourse on “ Precious wisdom ”—*‘ She is 
more precious than rubies, and none of the things 
thou canst desire are to be compared unto her” 
(Prov. iii. 15). The preacher dwelt on the ele- 
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ments and the excellence of this Divine treasure, 
distinguishing between knowledge and wisdom, 


extolling the latter, and urging upon his hearers | 


the exhortation of Solomon, ‘Get wisdom.” It 
must be sought to be obtained—sought in Christ, 


“in whom are hid all the-treasures of wisdom and | 


knowledge,” and sought by prayer. The clouds 


may drop down ‘titles’ and estates,‘ wealth may | other as ever having found a place in the worship of 


| the people. The genius of the king of instruments 


seek us, but wisdom must be sought—sought 
before all; but (how unlike all else we seek on 
earth!) ’tis never sought in vain. The voice of 
Incarnate Wisdom cries to us, and to all the sons 
of men, “1 love them that love Me, and they that 
seek me early shall find Me.” 

After the Benediction the “ Amen” was sung 
by the choir; but we thought it was commenced 
a trifle suddenly, and it seemed rather hurried. 
A more reverential style better befits the closing 
of a service. ; 

The attendance at the Communion service was 
large. This fact, together with intelligence respect- 
ing a host of useful organisations in good working 


order, gave us reason to feel that there are few | 


more prosperous churches in London than this. 
Our heartfelt congratulations are offered to Mr. 
Lewis on the well-deserved distinction to which 


in some measure repay him for the earnest toil 
which such efficiency necessarily entails. 


ADVICE TO PIANOFORTE PuPpits.—Do not be in a 
hurry: every difficulty slurred over will be a ghost 
to disturb your repose later on. Proceed on some 
definite system, and do not imagine that any ‘‘ method,” 


however good, will make you a good pianist without a | 


good deal of hard work. If you can only practise an 
hour a day, divide it into three parts,—the first for 
scales and purely technical work, the second for studies 
adapted to develop special qualities, the third to pieces 
suited to your powers. Keep to this plan rigidly, and 


are making headway. Never on any account use the 


right pedal until you have studied at least as much | 


harmony as will show you the root of the chord you 
are playing: the “loud” pedal does not give loudness, 
but only prolongs the sounds ; and if you keep it down, 


and call tat music. Do not allow your left foot to 


creep to that left pedal every time you see # marked in | > i 
| was supposed fo give more spiritual grace to the act! 


your music; you should never use that pedal till your 
very gentlest touch is too loud for you. The left pedal 
is not for #, and not always for Jf: keep it for APP. 
Try and learn to make your piano sémg, and to this end 
practise four-part tunes from any tune-book, thus,—If 
your tune is written all in half-notes, hold the treble 


notes down their full length, and play the other three | 
parts like eighth-notes, and you will be surprised at the | 


new beauty you will give to the fone of the melody. 
Then try the same plan with the other parts separately, 
making the piano séwg one part, and accompany with 
the other three. Keep your fingers always under the 


control of your brains (if you possess the latter com- | 


modity), and cultivate your brains by communion with 
the best models. Fznadly, do not let any modern 
nobody laugh you out of constant intercourse with 
Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, 


Schumann, Chopin, and the other accepted writers for | 
the piano. What is new is not always true ; andif you | 


do not know enough to judge for yourself, ask some- 
body who is competent to judge for you. 


[Auc. 1892. 


Curious Instruments in the Service 


of the Church. 


By J. CurHBERT Happen. 


| WE have all come to recognise the organ as so ex- 
clusively the instrument for the support of our musical 
services in church that it is difficult to think of any 


lends itself so peculiarly to the expression of praise, 
and has become so hallowed by long usage in that 
particular, that we are too ready to take it for granted 
that it must have been the sole medium of its kind 
since instruments of music found a place in the sacred 
building at all. This, however, is a somewhat erroneous 


| notion, and that not only with regard to the services of 


the Church ‘‘as by law established,” but also with regard 
to the services of other churches which have not, like 
the early Scottish Presbyterians, found it necessary to 
class musical instruments with the inventions of the 
devil. 

Of course, if we go back upon the time when the 
village fiddler or the village flautist took his place in the 
local singing-gallery on Sundays, we shall find enough to 


| amuse us in the way of instrumental music in church. 
his choir has recently attained. We trust it will | 


That is not primarily our intention in this paper, for 
neither the fiddle nor the flute can be called a curious 


| instrument—unless perhaps in the hands of a beginner 


—and while the bassoon and the ancient “ serpent” 

(not he of “ Paradise Lost”) might without much stretch 

of the imagination be included in that category, we shall 
| not make any pretence to divert ourselves at their 
| expense. Still, let us look for a little at these old-time 
orchestras. 

The desire has sometimes been expressed that they 


| should be revived ; and whatever would be the musical 
| effect of the revival, it would at any rate be picturesque, 


: : ; , | —picturesque, that is to say, if we could revive, not only 
you will steadily acquire confidence and feel that you | 


the old class of instruments, but the class of men who 
used to play them, and the precise manner in which the 
duties of the player were wont to be performed. It is 
told of the old Puritans that they had at first some 


: | doubts about the expediency of introducing what the 
or even put it down at the wrong moment, you might | 
us well strike every note on the instrument at one time | 


Scotch elder once called ‘‘the wee sinfu’ fiddle” into 
the service of the Church, but the difficulty was at last 
got over by playing the instrument upside-down, which 


For those who were not experts this became somewhat 


| troublesome, especially on sultry summer days, and the 


sight of an orchestra sawing away in their shirt sleeves 


| was by no means uncommon. When you remember 


the curiously grotesque figures pictured for us in prints 
of the old-time orchestra, you will understand how this 
might come to be picturesque. Washington Irving, in 
his ‘Sketch Book,” has a very neat description of what 
it was like. The little gallery, he says, used to present 
a most whimsical grouping of faces piled one above the 
| other, with several round bald heads that reminded you 
of nothing so much as the egg of an ostrich, There 
were two or three pretty faces among the female 
singers; but the gentlemen were evidently chosen, like 
old Cremona fiddles, more for tone than looks ; and as 
| several had to sing or play from the same book, there 
| were clusterings of odd physiognomies not unlike those 
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groups of cherubs we sometimes see on country tomb- 
stones. This description might do very well for that 
fine picture by Webster, in the South Kensington 
Museum, of a village choir, except that in the picture 
there are too few bald heads! In these days ill-natured 
people are given to remark that musicians never have 
their hair cut, but the old village orchestra men erred 
for the most part on the other side, leaving themselves 
with no hair to cut. 

But the instruments? Ah! these were truly de- 
lightful in their diversity. Nebuchadnezzar enjoined 
his people to fall down and worship at the sound of 
the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and 
“all kinds of music,” and in so doing fairly anticipated 
the English village orchestra, which no doubt the 
bucolics worshipped too. Violins, violoncellos, basses, 
flutes, hautboys, clarionets, bassoons, key-bugles, ser- 
pents—everything was there that the little community 
could boast of in the way of musical instruments ; and 
if the ocarina had been invented then, it would probably 


have been there as well. Read George Eliot’s ‘‘Scenes | 


of Clerical Life,” and see how the musical stars of the 
Shepperton orchestra behaved themselves on Sundays, 
and what instruments were wont to send a flying shot 
booming after the anthem now and again. Then, 
further back than that, you can read of a still greater 
variety of instruments. Walcott, in his “ Traditions of 


Cathedrals,” tells us that viols were employed at Exeter, | 
and lyres and harps at Hereford. Cornets and sackbuts | 


(did any one ever see a sackbut?) were played at 
Worcester at the reception of Elizabeth in 1575 and 
1613 ; and at Durham and York, when Lord Guildford 
visited those minsters, ‘wind ‘music in the choir,” 


whatever that may mean, had been only recently disused. | 


In 1667 cornets were employed at Westminster, and of 
course we all remember Pepys’ humorous allusion to 


the fiddlers in red vests playing in the Abbey. But | 


there is no need to continue this enumeration of detail. 
We may take it for ganted, as already remarked, that 


the old-time orchestra drew from every possible source | 
for its recruits ; and if we do not hear of certain instru- | 


ments as being in use in any particular place, we may 
sately conclude that local players of these instruments 
were not to be found, 


Whether we Should really regret the extinction of | 


these old village musicians is merely a matter of 
personal opinion and taste. 
on Church Music, published in 1848, thought it was a 
pity to substitute the organ for the simpler instruments. 


Mr. Druitt, in his tract | 


Bad enough, perhaps, were the singing and playing | 
| the nobler instrument “ has always been for the better.” 


that one sometimes heard from the little gallery ; time 
and tune might suffer rude encounters, and shocking 
might the old blacksmith’s bassoon sound in the ears 
of the squire’s daughters on their return from a London 
visit filled with fine ideas of “ pictures, taste, Shake- 
speare, and the musical glasses.” But surely these 
men were made of the right stuff; their hearts were in 
their work; their occupation gave them a tie to the 
Church which it were unwise to sever; and with 
patience and encouragement and instruction they might 
always be made the nucleus of a true congregational 
choir. 

So Mr. Druitt ; but then he was comparing the effect 
of the old orchestras with the effect of what he not 


inappropriately terms “a grinding organ.” There are 
grinding organs yet, though they may not play the 
music of Handel; but happily the barrel-organ has now 
found its true level on the streets as the instrument, 
par excellence, of the monkey and the unwashed. In 
these old days it was different. Then, “if a foreigner 
entered some of our churches, he might imagine that, 
as a great manufacturing community, we employed 
machinery in the service of God, as well as in other 
things.” And so we did; for the barrel-organ, as a 
substitute for the larger and more dignified instrument, 
was quite common, especially in the country, in the end 
of last and beginning of the present centuries. Hear 
old John Arnold on the subject, as he discourses in the 
““Compleate Psalmist” of 1769. The art of their 
manufacture, says he, “has been brought to such 
perfection that I have seen some advertisements in the 
newspapers of church organs of the machinery kind, 
which are so contrived as to play (having barrels fitted 
to them for that purpose) a set of voluntaries, also most 
of our ancient psalm tunes, with their givings-out and 
interludes, which are very commodious for churches in 
remote country places, where an organist is not easy to 
be had or maintained, and may also be played by a 
person unskilled in music, who has only to turn a winch 
round, which causes the barrels to play the tunes they 
are set to.” 

The notion that an unskilled hand can manage such 
machines is somewhat negatived by the anecdote which 
relates how, in the absence of the regular “ organist,” 
one of the deacons so manipulated the thing that it had 
to be carried out of the church, having determined to 
get through its entire repertory at once! And, then, 
have we not in our memory Mr. Curwen’s East Ham 
organist—already referred to in this Journal—who so 
recently as 1880 delighted the heart of the Sol-fa leader 
with a “recital” in the old parish church? No one, 
said the veteran to Mr. Curwen, could really play that 
instrument without having an ear for music. You had 
to pause in your turning at the reciting notes of chants ; 
you had to see to the vadlentandos at the end of the 
hymns ; and you required to know all about the piling 
on of the stops at the successive lines of a “ repeat ” 
tune. Who but a musician could do all this rightly! 
Alas! we believe the East Ham instrument has now 
been “turned” into a keyboard organ, and the old man 
has probably set up as the critic of his brother organist. 
Mr. Curwen seems at any rate to have enjoyed his 
recital, otherwise it is impossible to understand his 
doubting whether the change from the barrel-organ to 


The former, it is true enough, did not play wrong notes ; 
it kept to tunes which the congregation knew; and 


_ when it played the tune over, it was always possible 


| to recognise it. 


But somehow one fancies he has 
known of organists who contrive to attend to these two 
latter points, and manage to keep clear of wrong notes 


| too. 


From the barrel-organ to the bagpipe is a transition 
at any rate pleasantly alliterative. And here one is 
certainly tempted, like Mr. Curwen, to write sarcastic. 
Somebody, tracing the history of the bagpipe from 
early Bible times, insinuates that the instrument was 
responsible for the fall of Jericho's walls, As to that, 
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Sir John Stainer is silent in his “ Music of the Bible,” 
but one is somewhat alarmed to find that he would set 
a precedent for us in suggesting the employment of the 
pipe in the Temple service. He certainly declares the 
bagpipe to have been one of Nebuchadnezzar’s orchestra 
on that memorable day when he besought of his people 
the worship of “the idols dumb” ; and—what is won- 
derful for an Englishman—he even waxes eloquent over 
the ‘imposing and grand” effect of large numbers of 
pipers sounding their pibrochs together. The cynic 
would say that, if the bagpipe really made a part of that 
“all kinds of music” so strangely reiterated by the 
prophet, the sound must have been awe-inspiring and 
terrible enough to frighten any people into obedience. 
But this is a libel on the national instrument of the 
Gael ; and, more than that, it is away from our subject. 

It was only last year that the stalwart pipers of the 
Royal Scots startled the worshippers in York Cathedral 
by playing a “ lament” as an integral part of the anthem. 
A good deal was made of the incident at the time, and 
we were told by the newspaper paragraphist—who 
knows everything and a good deal more—that the 
appearance of the bagpipe at a church service was 
absolutely without precedent. Probably it was, in 
England. And yet we are not so sure. There is a 
curious old book, by one Vernon, called “ The Hunting 
of Purgatory to Death,” published in 1561. In this 
work the author commemorates a priestly piper. who 
did not disdain, walking at the head of a marriage 
procession, to play the bride and groom sweetly to 
church, and in like manner ‘gentillye bringe them 
home agayne with backe-pipe.” Whilst officiating in 





of the ancient Church, at any rate gives his approval to 
the practice. “If,” says he, “you wish to sing and 
play to the harp or lyre, there isno blame. Thou shalt 
imitate the righteous Hebrew king in his thanksgiving 
to God. . . . Confess to the Lord on the harp; play to 
Him on a psaltery of ten strings.” According to Dr. 
Killen, when St. Patrick went to Ireland in the fifth 
century there is every reason to believe that he in- 
troduced the use of the harp in Christian worship. 
Certainly there is good evidence that some of the early 
Irish clergy delighted in its minstrelsy, and reckoned 
their skill as harpers among their most valued personal 
accomplishments; and as to the people, we read that in 


_ pious households the sound of the harp might be heard 
| accompanying the song of praise when the family 


church it seems that this exemplary divine allowed his | 


instrument to remain upon the altar, where he “ layed 
it handsomely” before he began to celebrate Mass. 
Vernon appears to have had some suspicion about the 
piper priest being accepted by his readers, for he adds 
solemnly, ‘‘ This is a true tale that I tell you.” We see 
no reason to doubt it. In these days we should probably 
look upon the bagpipe in church with a feeling of 
incongruity equal to that with which we should hail a 
cleric in kilts. But the innovation would really not be 
without precedent. Mersenne, who, in 1631, wrote a 
Latin treatise on the subject, speaks of the bagpipe 
as having been frequently employed by the French 
peasantry at Mass and Vespers in the chapels and 
churches of villages in order to supply the want of 
organs, and we have hints of a similar use of the 
instrument in the early Irish Church. Nor, if you agree 
as to the use of the organ in the service of praise, is 
there any logical reason why you should not agree to 
the use of the bagpipe. It is only a case of evolution; 
for, after all, in the organ you have simply a larger 
bellows and a good many more pipes than you have in 
the instrument of the Gael. 

Still, it must be admitted, on behalf of those who 
take it as an authority in such things, that the Bible 
hardly sanctions the use of the bagpipe inchurch. The 
harp is on a somewhat different footing. To be sure, it 
does not seem to be a very suitable instrument for 
leading the praises of a people, and yet there is not 
wanting some evidence of its employment in that 


assembled for religious exercises. 

But after all we come back to the organ with the 
feeling that it alone is the instrument best suited for 
church use. Bedford, in his “ Abuse of Music” (1711), 
tells us that in his time the organ was made the common 
instrument upon which ‘‘the young ladies practised 
their jigs, songs, and everything that was light and 
airy.” This was an abuse which by its very heinous- 
ness has been its own corrective; and although La 
Trobe, writing in 1831, could regret the erection of 
organs in concert-rooms “for the purpose of accom- 
panying compositions of a light, worldly, and even 
frivolous character,” we in these later days can happily 
look to it as consecrated almost entirely to that service 
with which its character most truly accords. 





CARELESS PupiLs.—There is no greater bane to the 
life of the music teacher than the careless pupil, who 


' tends to shorten the tutor’s days upon the earth and 
_ hasten the time when heavenly choirs only will engage 
| his attention. It is less gallant than truthful to state 
| that the fair pupil is most apt to thus embitter the 


teacher’s existence. If she is a member of particularly 
“swell” society, she is still more apt to be a weariness 
to her instructor. To this rule there are, of course, 
bright and gracious exceptions, but these only serve to 
prove the rule. In the richly furnished precincts of 
her own parlour, the fair pupil, favoured of fortune, is 
very often inattentive and prone to carelessness, par- 
ticularly in the matter of practising the requisite 
number of hours or half-hours. She therefore comes 
to her lessons showing no progress, and so the teacher 
loses heart, and succeeding lessons only add to his 
disappointment. The dilatory pupil is another terror 
of the music-room. Where a teacher's engagement 
book is well filled, one laggard can derange the whole 
day’s appointments. The fair one comes to her lesson 
fifteen or twenty minutes late. With her time is not 


' money, but something in which to crowd as much 


capacity, Clemens Alexandrinus, who wrote in the | 


third century, and who was one of the great teachers | 





enjoyment as possible. She has a caller, or she has 
encountered some congenial damsels, and the fleeting 
minutes have gone by unheeded, while the teacher has 
fumed and fretted, and probably shattered the com- 
mandment forbidding profanity. For him the day is 
spoiled, the next pupil’s time is apt to be trenched 
upon, and the sun goes down on the wrath of the long- 
suffering man of notes and scales. The careless pupil 
should remember that she is but one of many, and that 
the teacher’s time belongs equally to all. 
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Mur Jnhberitance of Sacred Song. 


By Proressor S. A. MArTIN. 


POETRY and music have ever been associated with 
Divine worship. In all ages and in every land the 
voice of praise has been the voice of song. 

This intimate connection between music and religion 
is one of the most interesting facts of sacred history. 
It is too widely prevalent to be regarded as mere 
accident, too permanent to be accounted for by any- 
thing less than some essential fitness. It has the 
warrant of inspiration and the precedent of angelic 
usage. We find that music and religion have not only 
come down all the path of human history hand in hand, 
bringing joy to the world and giving that joy a suitable 
expression, but beyond the sphere of human agency 
the voice of music is the voice of praise. The very 
corner-stone of earth’s foundation God laid 


““When the morning stars sang together, 
And the sons of God shouted for joy.” 


Far away on the other side of earthly history we hear 
again the voice of song in praise, for the redeemed 
around the throne are singing, ‘‘ And they sing the song 
of Moses, the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb.” From everlasting to everlasting is the epoch 
of sacred song, and its range is from the mouth of 
babes and sucklings to the saints and seraphim of 
heaven. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Church has 
ever held the arts of poetry and music as the sacred 
vessels in which to preserve all that is most precious 
in her;history, and to celebrate the sweetest joys of our 
salvation. Almost every great event in the history of 
our redemption is commemorated in inspired hymnody. 
From Miriam’s Cantate Domino to Simeon’s Nunc 
Dimittis is a grand succession of inspired songs, in 
each of which are crystallised whole volumes of sacred 
history; and from the Benedictus to the latest Gospel 
hymn is a host, like the stars of heaven for multitude, 
and rich beyond comparison in beautiful expression 
of every phase of Christian doctrine and experience, 
sweet hope and holy aspiration. 

Such is the inheritance of the Christian Church. We 
are the heirs of the ages in many things, but few of 
our birthrights are more precious than this. We eat the 
fruit of trees our fathers planted; we dwell in houses 
which they built; we speak in the words which they 
have enriched, and we sing the songs which they 
composed and hallowed by their best affections, 

But the Church of to-day is a spoiled child who 
knows not how to value his wealth, nor how to turn it 
to account. Rich beyond measure in the talents we 
have received, we are slothfu! beyond excuse in our 
employment of the same. God, in His providence, has 
satisfied our mouth with good things. He has literally 
put songs, both new and old, into our mouth, even 
praise unto our God, and we are too lazy to learn to 
utter them. We are sinning a great sin in this thing. 
Edwards is clearly right when he says: ‘If it be a 
duty to sing praise to God, it is surely our duty to 
learn to sing, since it is a thing that cannot be done 
decently’ without learning.” - 

We expect our ministers to make full preparation for 








their preaching, and have little patience with them if 
they fail to do the best they can; if they preached as 
badly as the people sing, not one church in fifty would 


| support a pastor. 


It is not uncommon to hear the complaint that the 
people have too little part in the exercise of public 
worship ; a liturgy of some sort is asked for to supply 
this alleged defect. Perhaps we need a liturgy, and 
perhaps the Church should authorise some form to take 
the place of crude affairs which zealous amateurs are 
formulating for the churches and Sunday schools all 
over the land. 

Look for a moment what a rich possession we have 
in the Church’s hymnody. 

I. We have here the gems of literature. Out of some 
twenty thousand English hymns about three thousand 
may be said to compose the Church’s hymnal. Of this 
three thousand a very few are positively bad, and, as a 
rule, bad hymns die young. Many are indifferent, but 
very often these best express the experience of some 
people ; but the great majority of the standard hymns 
of the Church are good and beautiful. No other col- 
lection of lyric poetry can compare with any one of the 
great hymnals authorised by the various churches of 
this country. A good hymn-book is a whole library of 
poetry. The poorest working man can have, for the 
price of a half-day’s unskilled labour, a well-printed, 
well-bound, well-selected volume of a thousand hymns, 
that for purity and depth of thought, for dignity and 
sweetness and beauty of expression, are far superior 
to all the lyric poetry that could have been procured at 
any cost in the very best days of Greek or Latin litera- 
ture. Not only in quantity and cheapness, but in 
quality also, the great hymns which are found in every 
general collection are facile princeps among the lyrics 
of the world. There is nothing in ancient literature 
equal to the Hebrew psalm,— 

“ All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 
Him serve with mirth, His praise forth tell ; 
Come ye before Him and rejoice.” 


Nor is there anything in modern poetry finer than 
Charles Wesley’s Christmas hymn,— 
“Hark! the herald angels sing,— 
Glory to the new-born King ; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild ; 
God and sinners reconciled.” 


The man who knows his hymn-book thoroughly is 
better read in English poetry than the man who knows 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Browning, and is ignorant of 
these grand-and simple hymns. 

II. The hymnody of the Church is the most accurate 
and complete expression of its faith. Grant us but the 
inspired songs of Scripture, and we will maintain every 
essential doctrine of redemption. Give us the hymns 
of the Church, the hymns she has really loved, and, if 
we are skilful at interpreting, we shall find her creed 
expressed more perfectly than it can be in dogmatic 
formule. Poetry is the language of the emotions; love 
and devotion and longing aspiration cannot be reduced 
to scientific statement. As the sweet scent of the 
mignonette or the delicate fragrance of an apple cannot 
be described in any words that could enable us even 
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to distinguish the one from the other, or as the love of 
a mother for her child is vastly more than all that the 
best term of psychology can express, so the sweetest 
hopes, the dearest faith, and the affections, which are 
the very sources of character, elude description in the 
terms of any science. 
We do not disparage creeds and confessions—they 
express the substance of our faith; but what light and 
colour are to the landscape, what fragrance is to the 
flower, what harmony is to music, this the hymnody of 
the Church is to her symbols of doctrine. It has also 
happened that hymns have been the ark in which truth 
has survived the deluge of ignorance and corruption. 


The Te Deum, for example, the greatest of all unin- | 


spired hymns, has been disfigured by Romish super- 
stition, interpolated to adapt it to the worship of the 


taken hold in the hearts of the people; and since they 


can easily be proven to be perversions, they react | 


upon their authors and convict them of innovation of 
doctrine. 


III. Closely related to their use as exponents of | 


doctrine is their value as records and interpreters of 
history. Almost all the great hymns, both inspired 
and uninspired, are rich in what Bishop Trench calls 
“fossil history.” What an argument for the divinity 


of Christ and the transcendent significance of the In- | 
| enters the soul. There are a great many hearts that 
| can be melted by a hymn that cannot be broken by any 
celebration was that on which the heavenly choir sang | 


carnation lies in the fact that the one occasion in the 
world’s history which God deemed worthy of angelic 


over the starlit hills of Bethlehem the first great anthem 
to the new-born Saviour of men,-— 
“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men in whom He is well 
pleased ™! 


Or what is more suggestive of the greatness ,of God’s 
purpose to bless the whole world through the seed of 
Abraham than the fact that Balaam, the son of Bosor, 
in the depths of his heathen darkness saw a great 
light, and from the very lips of dumb idolatry the Spirit 
of God evoked the prophetic ode,— 
“ How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 

Thy tabernacles, O Israel : 

As the valleys are they spread forth, 

As gardens by the river-side, 

As lign aloes which the Lord hath planted, 

As cedar trees beside the waters... . 

I see him, but not now ; 

I behold him, but not nigh. 

There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 

And a sceptre shall arise out of Israel”? 


Or where in the volumes of history shall we find so | 
suggestive a picture of the deep darkness of the twelfth | 
century as in the sweet, pathetic lines of good Bernard | 
of Cluny,— | 


‘‘ The world is old and sinful, 
Its passing hour is near ;* 
Be sober, and keep vigil, 
The Judge's knock to hear, 
Rise, Christian, rise to meet Him ; 
Let wrong give way to right, 
Let tears of godly sorrow 
Melt into songs of light ” ? 








IV. The value of sacred songs as means of instruc- 
tion can hardly be overestimated. They are peculiarly 
effective for several reasons. First, because they may 
be, and they should be, the earliest in the field. The 
minds of little children are, like the mouths of young 
birds in the nest, ail agape for food; and the quantity 
that they can swallow is amazing. The mother, or 
the teacher, who fails to fill these gaping minds with 
the sweet psalms and hymns, so suitable for children, 
misses the best possible ‘opportunity to prevent the 
devil and preoccupy the citadel of the soul. Second, 
because rhyme and rhythm and figures of speech stick 
to the memory better than prose ; or, as good old Fuller 
puts it, verse is twice as light as the same bulk of 
prose. Many a man’s whole stock of theology is 


| contained in the bits of Sunday-school hymns he 
Virgin ; but these corruptions of the text have never | 


remembers. How important it is that these be care- 
fully selected! Third, because hymns find access and 
welcome where a sermon is refused admission. When 
a man attacks us with an argument, we instinctively 
stand on the defensive, and feel somehow in honour 
bound not to yield till we can neither answer nor evade 
the logic of the discourse. But a good hymn does 


| not argue; it simply presents a phase of truth, a 
| tender grace or a noble aspiration, and these find a 


responsive chord in the heart and conscience; the 
affections turn to the light thus given, and the truth 


sermons. 

Such, in briefest outline, are some of the considera- 
tions that justify the assertion that, next to the Bible 
itself, our hymn-book is the best legacy of the past to 


| the present Church; and it should not be forgotten 
| that, in addition to all this intrinsic value of the 
| Church’s hymnody, the rich associations which in the 


course of many generations have gathered round the 
great hymns give them an added value of peculiar 
sweetness; and not only do personal experiences 
gather around the familiar words and tunes of standard 
hymns, but the best experiences of the Church have 


| left their impress on the same. The familiar and 
| beautiful hymn “From Greenland’s icy mountains ” 


marks the beginning of a new era in-Christian missions. 
The more familiar doxology ‘Praise God, from whom 
all blessings flow” is so intimately associated with 


| public worship in this country that no service seems 
| complete without it; and as for Wesley's greatest 
| hymn, “Jesus, lover of my soul,” it would actually 
| seem to belittle the subject to take less than a volume 
| or two to relate the interesting incidents with which it 


has been connected. The field becomes still wider 
and richer when we take up the Psalms of Scripture. 
(To be continued.) 


andel and Bach. 


HANDEL and Bach were born almost at the same time ; 


| both died at an advanced age, full of force and activity 
to the very last; both were Saxons, of obscure birth 
| and miserably brought up. With both, at a very early 
| age, and with equal force, there was shown a rare 


talent for music. Both received in their childhood 
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serious instruction in the practice and theory of the 
art, that they might become, like their masters, good 
organists. Both were called later to a higher vocation, 
Having become celebrated, they both received many 
marks of distinction from the greatest princes of their 
time. Both showed themselves grateful, but neither 
the one nor the other allowed gratitude to swerve them 
a hair’s breadth from their path. Both made attempts 
in all the high forms of the art then known; both 
ended by devoting themselves to the grandest and 
most noble of all kinds, that of religious music. Both 
were men of rectitude and loyalty, attached by head and 
heart to the Christian faith, which gave to both, in their 
last years, a tinge of mysticism, which did not interfere 
with their business affairs or with their relations with 
the world. Both became blind towards the end of 
their career, without becoming faithless to their art. 
Both died in the peace of faith, honoured and respected, 
although little understood, by their contemporaries, and 
appreciated only by posterity. How many points of 
resemblance, and yet what differences, between them as 
men and as musicians ! 

As men, this is evident to all those who know their 
lives. Handel, urged on by a restless spirit, abandoned 
very early his home, and threw himself, young as he 
was, in the tempest of the world, where he struggled 
to the end of his career, running after all the pleasures, 
fighting against all obstacles, attracted towards every- 
thing that appealed to the imagination of man, and 
making a practical acquaintance with the world and its 
struggles with profit to his mind and to his art. He 
loved, above all, to mingle with the mass of the people, 
in the midst of whom he lived, and with the great 
having power ; but he did not allow himself to be influ- 
enced by the one or the other, surrendering his in- 
dependence to no one. It is only when he had arrived 
at a ripe age that he commenced to hold himself and 
the world to account. He then selected what was most 
in harmony with his genius, and remained true to it till 
death, and thus won a place, where he reigns without 
an equal. He never married, he died rich, and his 
ashes rest in Westminster Abbey under a glorious 
monument. In his life was something heroic. 

As to Bach, from the moment he had the happi- 
ness of obtaining the situation of organist at Arnstadt, 
with a salary of seventy thalers per year, his ambition 
was satisfied ; and_if, later, he accepted other positions, 
he did not seek for them—they came to him; he did 
not see in them a reward for his merit, but a gratuitous 
gift from Providence, When he was installed in a 
place, he devoted all his ease to conscientiously per- 
forming the duties attached to it, accommodating his 
genius to the exigences that were imposed on it. It is 
thus that, as organist, he wrote pieces for the organ ; 
as composer to the chapel of Weimar, some psalms 
and canticles; and when he was director of music at 
Leipzig, that he composed for the chorus his great and 
more complicated works, which the wisest musicians 
can neither appreciate nor understand without studying 
the scores. When kings and princes desired to hear 
him, he accepted their invitations without an over- 
elaboration of zeal, satisfied their wishes, and then 
returned with the same calm and the same modesty to 
his humble home. He could not be ignorant of the 





fact that he was the greatest organist of his time ; this 
was well known and uncontested; he might have 
known, also, that in France and England they generously 
recompensed musicians who distinguished themselves 
by their talents in organ-playing; and yet it never 
occurred to Bach to make a step outside his own 
country. He married at an early age, died poor, and 
his body rests in the common cemetery, no one knows 
where. In his life there was something patriarchal. 

As composers, the profound differences that their 
works show prove the difference of their genius and 
their lives. Let us note of what these differences con- 
sist. Handel in all that he did was preoccupied with 
the idea of acting on the masses, at least on such 
portion thereof as merited his consideration. To reach 
this end he employed all the means at his disposal, 
provided they were compatible with his lofty ideas of 
art. As to Bach, he had no other idea in composing 
than of doing the best possible for the sake of his art 
and for the appreciation of connoisseurs. He employed 
only the forms used in his time—forms that were 
recognised as conforming to established rules; but he 
applied them in an original manner, with all the 
audacity of a contented genius, aided by his marvel- 
lous power for combination and by his skill in the art 
of counterpoint. Thus the style of Handel was popu- 
lar in the highest acceptation of this word—popular like 
the manner of Titian, Veronese, Rubens, or Shakespeare; 
while that of Bach could not be so, because he did not 
attempt to be popular except in very rare instances. 
With Handel the movement of the voice, even in his 
choruses of the most grandiose and severe character, 
is always natural and easy; in Bach it is often com- 
plicated, equally difficult to be followed either by the 
singers or the hearers. Both were careful of instru- 
mentation, and gave to the orchestra a part that was 
independent of the voices; but Handel chose with 
exquisite tact what could best contribute to the éffect, 
taking, more particularly, from the song itself the 
motives of the accompaniment. Bach sought less for 
effect than of clothing each morsel of his form in the 
richest and more complete manner—in giving almost 
always to the instruments a motive different from that 
of the song, and working it out as carefully as if it 
were a piece for the orchestra alone. Finally, Handel 
saw his creatures before him—his object was to repre- 
sent them in such a way that his hearers could feel as 
if they were a portion of themselves; Bach /e/¢ what 
he wished to express by means of sound.—Rochlifz. 


MALE-VOICE CHOIRS IN SCOTLAND. 
Mr. HADDEN, who referred at length to this subject in 
his Scottish Notes last month, has received the follow- 
ing letter :— 

‘DEAR SiR,—I am glad to see you have reverted to 
the subject of male-voice choirs, for which I last year 
endeavoured to arouse your sympathy without much 
success. However, undaunted by the gentle snubbing 
you then administered to me, I venture, as you invite 
some further correspondence, and the topic is one in 
which I am much interested, to trouble you with this 
further communication. ; 

“ First, I must admit one very serious and, to me, 
novel point is raised in your quotation from Dr. Hiles ; 
and it is to some extent corroborated by a paper on 
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before a sectional meeting of the Incorporated Society 
of Musicians in May last, and printed in Musical 
Opinion for this month (July). It is this: that boys’ 
voices are permanently ruined—ze., on their becoming 
adult—by their use in church choir singing, unless, at 
least, the most extraordinary care is taken in looking 
afterthem. This, says Mr. Ellison, explains the scarcity 
of tenor voices. But, on the other hand, I note that 
Mr. Finlay says he attributes the scarcity of tenors 
in Scotland to boys xot being trained to sing. ‘When 


| 
boys’ and girls’ voices by Mr. Joseph B. Ellison, read | to fifteen or sixteen years of age; and some seven or 
| eight probationers, from seven or eight to ten or eleven 


years of age, ready to fill up vacancies as they occur; 
and some of them coming to the services as well as the 
practices. Of these there are generally two a week, 
in addition to the full choir practice. The boys are 
simply selected from our Sunday school, which is 
drawn from the neighbourhood of the church. They 
have no distinctive dress (though some wish they had), 


' and are paid a small sum quarterly to ensure regular 


doctors differ,’ ete. Is a layman far wrong in drawing | 


the conclusion that ay voice—boy’s, girl’s, man’s, or 


woman’s—must be properly used, if it is not to be , 


destroyed ; and that, therefore, the use, and not the 
abuse, of boys’ voices is wo? ‘ extravagant ruin’? 

“ When Dr. Hiles contrasts ‘ rich-toned mature voices ’ 
with ‘the feeble pipings of boys,’ and ‘the hearty and 
truthful praise and prayer of adults’ with ‘the parrot- 
like song of children,’ he merely begs the question, and 
states his own opinion, or rather sentiment. 


attendance ; for there are greater counter-attractions in 
London than in Peebles. Of course, as in everything 
else in this life, we have had our disappointments ; 
but, on the whole, we look back on our work with 
satisfaction, and, while not expecting much gratitude or 


‘immediate result, trust that some permanent good may 


have been done. It would be interesting to have some 


| details as to Woodside Parish Church (Glasgow) Choir, 
| to which you referred last year as a male-voice one. 


It would | 


be just as valid an argument to contrast ‘the harsh, | 


worn voices of adults’ with ‘the clear, ringing tones 
of treble boys,’ or ‘the self-conscious and perhaps 


hypocritical praise of adults’ with ‘the fresh and inno- | 


cent song of children.’ These kinds of statements do 
not advance us a step nearer the general truth, which 
surely is that both children’s and adults’ voices have 
their proper place and use, that both have their special 
virtues and defects; and the practical question is, 
Which, on the whole, is best suited for a parish church 
choir? I venture to think with Mr. Finlay, that having 
regard to all the circumstances, and especially to the 
discipline and regular training under which boys can 
be kept, they are likely to produce better results than 
women, and I therefore advocate the more general 
establishment of male-voice choirs in Scotland. To 
take a concrete example, I can only say that, in my 
opinion, there is no comparison in beauty and de- 
votional effect between, say, the St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, 
musical choir, and the St. Marylebone’s or St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, London, male-voice choirs. (It would, 
of course, be unfair to contrast St. Giles’s with an 
English cathedral choir.) Either of the latter is im- 
mensely superior, at least in my opinion. Mr. Finlay 
touches on some of the practical difficulties of having 


. ladies in choirs. May I point out another reason (more 


a religious and moral one, I admit, than a musical one) 
for having boys instead of women? Even assuming 
the latter to be fully as good choristers as boys, is it 
not better and fairer that, when women have so many 
other ways of both serving the Church and using their 





vocal talents, this precious, if temporary, gift of the | 


boy’s voice should not be completely wasted to the 
Church, as well as the opportunity lost of early enlist- 
ing the interests of the youngin the Church? This can 
never be more effectually done than by making them 
feel that they are really of use. 

“In conclusion, 1 may perhaps add that in the 
church in which I am specially interested as a volun- 
tary member of the choir—St. Columba’s (Church of 
Scotland), London—we have now had an entirely 
male-voice choir for several years, and I do not think 
our organist and choirmaster, Mr. John Lowe (also a 
pupil of Dr. Peace), regrets the fact. We, too (though 
under considerable special difficulties), have managed 
to maintain very fairly efficient Sunday services of a 
simple kind (no anthem being allowed, though the 
Psalter is chanted); and in addition have sung at the 
right seasons of the Church year the whole or parts 
of Stainer’s Crucifixion, Benedict's St. Peter (Passion 
Music), Mendelssohn’s Christus, Gounod’s Redemp- 
tion, and Berlioz’s Childhood of Christ. Spohr’s Last 
Judgment is now in rehearsal. We have some six- 


teen (twelve treble and four alto) choir boys, from ten 





“ Believe me, yours, etc., H. M. C. M, 


“P.S.—Since writing the above, I have read it over 
to Mr. Lowe, and he cordially sympathises with most 
of the views therein expressed. He mentions that 
(curiously enough) when organist of St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church, Glasgow, some years ago—a post pre- 
viously filled by Dr. Peace—Mr. Finlay acted for some 
time as his ‘deputy.’ I may also mention that when 
Dr. Peace visits London he generally is kind enough 
to take one of our services, and has expressed a 
favourable opinion of his old pupil’s work in what is 
undoubtedly the most important representation of the 
Church on this side of the Border.” 


TONIC SOL-FA FESTIVAL. 

On Saturday, the 15th ult., the annual festival of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Association was held at the Crystal 
Palace. In the first concert about 5000 juveniles took 
part, and sang with excellent spirit. Mr. George 
Merritt was the capable conductor, and Mr. J. Frank 
Proudman accompanied on the organ. Several of the 
pieces were encored. In the afternoon a very creditable 
concert was given by adult singers, some of whom came 
from Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, Hull, Nottingham, 
Grimsby, and Huddersfield. The first portion of the 
programme was devoted to selections from Z/ijah, and 
a very excellent rendering was given, especially of the 
Baal choruses, The sight-reading test was an anthem 
expressly composed by Mr. Goodworth for the occasion, 
and very correctly was it sung. Other popular items 
were “May no rash intruder” (Handel); “Now let 
us make the welkin ring” (Halton); and “On a day 
—alack the day” (Cummings). Mr. L. C. Venables 
ably conducted, and Mr. H. W. Weston efficiently pre- 
sided at the organ. An orchestra of about 200 amateurs 
and professional players took part. A competition was 
announced ; but there being only one entry, the idea had 
to be given up. 








LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. 


On Saturday, the 22nd ult., on the occasion of a social 
afternoon excursion of the members to Bricket Wood, 
near St. Albans, Mr. David Davies, the conductor, was 
presented by Mr. J. P. Sinclair, the Hon. Sec., in the 
name of the members, with a handsome ivory silver- 
mounted baton, as a mark of their respect and esteem. 
Mr. Davies suitably acknowledged the presentation, and 
expressed the satisfaction he felt at the steady progress 
made by the band, which was especially marked on the 
occasion of the last Crystal Palace Festival. The re- 
mainder of the evening was spent in social rambles, the 
weather being all that could be desired, and the com- 
pany returned home after a very pleasant outing. 
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mMonconformist Church Mregans. 


ALLEN STREET CONGREGATIONAL, 
KENSINGTON. 





(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 


THE old organ, in use for many years, was built by | 


Robson. It contained some good work, but was in a 


‘very bad condition. It has now been entirely recon- 


structed and much enlarged by Messrs. Hele & Co., of | 


Plymouth. 
The organ now contains :— 

Great Organ. Swell Organ. 
Double Diapason. Double Diapason. 
Open Diapason (Large). Open Diapason, 
Open Diapason (Small). Stopped Diapason. 


Claribel. Salicional. 
Principal. Voix Célestes. 
Harmonic Flute. Principal. 
Fifteenth. *Piccolo. 
Mixture (3 ranks). Mixture (3 ranks). 
Trumpet. *Contra Fagotto. 
*Clarion. Cornopean. 
Oboe. 
Choir Organ. Clarion. 
Gedact. 
Dulciana. Pedal Organ 
*Gamba. Open Diapason. 
Lieblich Flote. Bourdon. 
Gemshorn. *Bass Flute. 
Clarionet. *Trombone. 
Stops marked * prepared for. 
Couplers. 


Swell to Great. 
Swell Octave. 
Swell Sub-Octave. 


Swell to Choir. 

Swell to Pedals. 

Choir to Pedals. 
Great to Pedals. 


Composition Pedals. 
Three to Great Organ. | Three to Swell Organ. 
Pneumatic Lever to Great Organ. 
Tubular Pneumatic to the Pedal Organ. 


MISUSE OF THE VOICE.—As the voice is the most 
delicate of instruments, and one which resents at once 
any abuse of its powers, be sure in the first place, then, 
that you are not misusing it. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to detect such misuse when it exists. After 
singing for twenty minutes, stop and see if there is 


any feeling of weariness or evidence of huskiness | 


about the throat. If there is, you are forcing your 
voice, and you will show your wisdom by not singing 
again until you have learned how to use it properly, 
Some people learn naturally how to use the voice, 
while with others it is a matter of necessity that they 


shall be taught. And as there is no surer way to lose | 


a voice than to abuse it, if you find that it is not as 
easy for you to sing as to laugh, and if you desire to do 
anything in the future with your voice, cease singing 
until you can secure a good teacher, It will not hurt 
your voice to remain unused, though, of course, early 
training and constant practice are most desirable. If, 
however, you find that you are using your voice pro- 
perly, and that your efforts are pleasing to your friends, 
sing as often and as much in your home and in your 


that it is better to sing half-a-dozen times a day for ten 
minutes at a time, than once for an hour. Never sing 
for a longer period than ten minutes without resting. 
It is dangerous in the extreme to tire the voice, and this 
evil will take prompt and sure revenge by roughening 
its quality and spoiling its natural sweetness. 

Emma C, THURSBY. 


month.) 





METROPOLITAN. 


KENTISH Town.—On Thursday evening, the 13th 
ult., the members of the choir of the Congregational 
Church accorded a hearty and unanimous vote of wel- 
come to Mr. Geo. H. Lawrence upon his acceptance of 
the position of organist and choirmaster. On the same 
evening an interesting ceremony took place in the form 
of the presentation of a diamond scarf-pin to Mr. Alex. 
H. Richards by the members, as an expression of their 
esteem and regard for the services he has rendered to 
the choir as Hon. Secretary. 

MILE EnD,—Mr. Arthur Bayliss (of Poplar) was the 
organist at the People’s Palace on the 16th ult., when 
he played selections from Gounod and Mendelssohr, 
and organ music by A. Thomas, Rea, Gade, Chipp, 
Mailly, etc., to a large audience. 

WANSTEAD.—On Thursday, the 2oth ult., an organ 
recital was given in the Congregational Church by Mr. 
E. Minshall. The vocalists were Miss Fanny Moody 
and Mr. Charles Manners, their singing being greatly 
appreciated. The former gave a fine rendering of 
“Ave Maria” (Mascheroni), which was encored. Mr. 
Manners also had to repeat part of “Nazareth.” Mr. 
Wykes, the organist of the church, was an efficient ac- 
companist. The proceeds were devoted to the restora- 
tion fund. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CARMARTHEN.— On undiag, dane 25th, a new two- 
manual organ, by Vowles, of Bristol, was opened by 
Mr. E. Minshall in the English Congregational Church. 
Special services were held, and a most appropriate 
sermon was delivered by the pastor, the Rev. D. J. 
Thomas. After the evening service, a recital was given 
to a crowded congregation. Mrs. Thomas (wife of the 
pastor) and Mr. Finch rendered vocal solos with ex- 
cellent taste. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—On Sunday, the 2nd ult., the 
annual flower and musical .services were held, the 
beautiful church being decorated with plants, flowers, 
and evergreens. The officiating minister was the Rev. 
W. Gooderidge (pastor), who preached eloquent sermons 
morning and evening, and the special music was ex- 
ceedingly well rendered by the well-kndwn choir of the 
church. The morning anthem was Sullivan’s “ Sing, 
O heavens” (with solo by Mr. Joseph. Moffitt), the 
evening anthems being Mendelssohn's “Hear my 
prayer” (the solo splendidly sung by Miss Bradford) 
and Handel's ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus.” In the afternoon 
an excellent performance of Farmer’s oratorio Christ 
and His Soldiers was given, the solos being admirably 
sung by Misses Thompson and Moffatt and Messrs. 
Brabant and Raine, members of the choir. On the 
following evening, the 3rd ult., Mr. Dodds’ choir gave 
a splendid performance of Handel's Samson before a 
large audience. The choruses went with spirit, many 


_ of the more favourite numbers being loudly applauded. 


The solos were taken by Miss Robinson and Miss 
Edwards, of the choir, and Messrs. Macdonald and 
Nutton, of Durham Cathedral Choir, and their efforts 


t , were highly appreciated. Mr. George Dodds, jun., a 
friends’ parlours as you please, remembering always | 


son of the organist, but who is (although only in his 
seventeenth year) organist and choirmaster of the 
Parish Church, Corbridge, presided at the organ, and 
by his skilful and correct playing contributed greatiy 
to the success of the various items ; while to the organist 
of the church, Mr. George Dodds, L. Mus., L.C.M., who 
officiated as conductor throughout, must be given great 
praise for the success of this annual festival. Mr. 
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Dodds and his Elswick Road Choir are doing a great | 


work in the west end of Newcastle, and we are glad 
the officials of his church continue to show their ap- 


preciation of his most valuable services, and decline to | 


allow him to be drawn to another sphere of labour. 

SLEAFORD.—Mr. J. H. Dodson, the conductor of the 
Nonconformist Choral Union, whose marriage with 
Miss Repton, second daughter of Mr, James Repton, of 
the Boston Road, was celebrated in the Wesleyan 
Chapel on Thursday, the 2oth ult., has been presentéd 
with a valuable timepiece, purchased by subscriptions 
from the members of the Choral Union. 


Reviews. 





[AuG. 1893. 





Mr. GEOSSENS, the conductor of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany, has resigned, and is succeeded by Mr. Hamilton 
Clarke. 

MascaGni dined with the Prince of Wales during 
his visit to England. 

Mr. CoweEn’s new cantata, The Water Lily, in which 
Mesdames Albani and McKenzie, and Messrs. Lloyd, 
Pierpoint, and Salmond, will take part, will be performed 


' at Norwich Festival in October. 


MADAME CHRISTINE NILsson has been visiting 
London, but has not sung in public, having retired a 
few years ago, 

MEssrs. PuTTICK & SIMPSON recently sold two violins 


_ for £500 and £350 respectively. 


The Organist's Quarterly Journal. Part XCIX. (The | 


London Music Publishing Co., 7, Great Marlborough 
Street, W.)-——An unusually attractive number. The chief 
feature is a clever arrangement of Yorkshire, by James 
Lyon. A March, by C. A. Harris, is bold and melodious. 

Choral Songs, Sacred and Secular. Edited by 
Albert Schaublin. (Weekes & Co., Hanover Street, W. 


Miss ZIPPORAH MONTEITH has married and settled 
in Vancouver. 

THE copyright of the Immer Wieder Gavotte was 
recently sold by auction for £930! “Irish Diamonds,” 


' by W. Pape, fetched £509. 


is.) —Book II., comprising twenty-eight secular songs, is | 


before us. Many of them have not been published in 
England before. They are arranged for first and second 
soprano and alto voices. For schools they are most 
useful, being melodious and well arranged. 

Three Short Pieces for the Organ. By Dr. Bunnett. 
(Novello & Co. 2s, net.)—Three very pretty and well- 
written pieces, and free from serious difficulties. Nos. I 
and 3 (Larghetto in A flat, and Andante con Moto in F) 
have some tasteful solo work. As introductory volun- 
taries these pieces will be found very useful. 

Blessed be Thou, Lord God of Israel. 
Anthem. By Dr. Bunnett. (Novello & Co. 


Harvest 
3d.)—A 


bold anthem containing much variety, the final move- 


ment being most effective. 

The Tribute of Flowers. A Cantata for Flower 
Services, Summer Festivals, etc. By George Merritt. 
(Sunday-School Union, 57, Ludgate Hill. 6d.)—A very 
simple cantata, consisting of seventeen numbers for 
four solo voices and chorus. Many Sunday schools 
will probably find it just what they want at this time of 
year. Both notations are given. 


Co Correspondents. 

T. F. P.—He is not considered an English composer. 

W. J.—(1) It should be sung in strict time. (2) The 
accompaniment should be played on a soft swell. 
{3) Your proposal is quite legitimate. 

Musicus.-—The fault was your own, so far as we can 
judge. 
you must not be surprised at your singers not under- 
standing you. 

A. B.—You will find it in Best's Arrangements. 

THE following are thanked for their letters: C. M. 
(Bradford), F. J. (Pontypridd), W. L. (Basford), W. J. L. 
(Colchester), T. B. (Stoke Newington), F. S. (Kensing- 
ton), L. N. (Aberdeen), J. W. (Winchester), V. R. T. 
(Bournemouth), G. C. S. (St. Austell), B. W. (Birming- 
ham). 


Staccato Motes. 


Pianos by Messrs. Brinsmead, Erard, and Broadwood 
have been presented to the Duchess of York as wedding 
presents. 

THE Manchester Royal College of Music opens on 
September 26th. Madame Sherrington, Miss Anna 


Williams, and Mr. Black are amongst the vocal pro- 
fessors. 
piano, 


Sir C. Hallé, the director, will teach the 


A PENSION of £100 has been granted to Mr. W. S. 
Rockstro out of the Civil List. 

Mr. W. T. BEsT has resumed his duties at St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool. 

Mr. MACKINLAY—Madame Antoinette Sterling's hus- 
band—has died while on tour in Australia. 

Mr. HENRY FOWLER BROADWOOD, of the great piano- 
forte firm, died on the 8th ult. 

Ir is said that for a simple melody of thirty-two bars 
M. Jules Riviére received £2000. Who can say com- 
posers are badly paid after this ? 

The Golden Legend was repeated at the Crystal 
Palace on the 22nd ult., the proceeds going to the 
Victoria disaster fund. 

THE gold medal of the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians was presented to the Prince of Wales by 
Professor Bridge. 


Accidentals, 


“Wuat has become of the big man who used to 
beat the bass drum?” asked the private of the drum- 
major. 

“ He left us about three months ago.” 

“ Good drummer, too, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, very good; but he got so fat that when he 


| marched he couldn’t hit the drum in the middle.” 


If you alter your method at the last moment, , 








YounG Lapy: ‘‘Have you ‘A heart that I can call 
my own’ ?” 

Music Clerk: ‘‘ Well—er—aw—not just now, miss: 
another has a claim on it.” 





Jack (to his fiancée): “1 think, of getting a musical 
instrument, Maud —say, perhaps, a cornet.” 

Maud (in dismay): “Oh no! not that horrid thing.” 

Jack (in surprise): “And why not, dearest ?” 

Maud (blushing violently): “It makes the lips so 
hard.” 


THE lady who wrote the song ‘In the Gloaming ” 
has made three thousand dollars out of it. A contem- 
porary says there are many other ladies who sing it 
and make nothing out of it. 





““Wuat hymn did I understand you to say?” in- 
quired the Sunday-school teacher of the young lady 
who presided at the melodeon, and who had just asked 
him to close the service, the superintendent being 
absent. 

“Sing half of 246,” she answered, smiling at his 
nervousness and confusion. 

‘We will now close by singing,” he said, addressing 
the school, ‘‘by singing hymn 123.” 











